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money, not wages, but were kept, fed, clothed and treated
familiarly; if they married, their families were also adopted
into the household, They appeared entirely contented and
devoted to their semi-feudal employer.

The Yellow Man had another amusing characteristic. When-
ever he felt excited, he would repeat the last word of a phrase
many times at great speed, for emphasis. He might be asked :
" Do you think this is an excessive price ? " " No, it is quite
reasonable, not excessive at all, at all, at all, at all, at all , , ."
Or he would say, " To sell the sacred books to foreign collectors
is entirely unlawful, unlawful, unlawful, unlawful . . ."

He and I became fast friends; he seemed to make the over-
tures soon after we met. One day he explained himself,
** You know, I loved you from the first moment, because it is
plain to me that you really love and understand our Tibetan
customs and know how to do things just as if you were one of
us.'*

Another friend in Leh, of whose generous help we cannot
speak too gratefully, was a Christian called Joseph Gergan who,
however, in spite of his change of religion, had not attempted
to become like a European, as is too often the case with converts.
He was a man who truly deserved the name of Christian; for
never have I come across anyone in whom the love of Christ
and the imitation of His life were more manifest. There was no
attempt to slur over the inconvenient portions of Christ's teach-
ing; in him was seen the simplicity of a child, side by side with
the wisdom of a cultivated, well-read mind. When very young
he came into contact with missionaries and felt impelled to
embrace the Christian faith. At that time his brother, in un-
Buddhist fashion, had attempted to bully him. When Joseph
reached the age of full discretion, he decided that so serious a
step required to be taken with open eyes, so he proceeded to
devote some years to a careful study of the other two Traditions
possible for Mm, namely, the Mussulman and the Buddhist.
After three years he decided against the first but it took him
eight years fully to make up his mind about the second. His
Christianity, as may well be imagined, had both justified itself
and remained free from bitterness ; for a man who so impartially
tried to weigh up alternatives and to find out the good in them
all, was not of the stuff that bigots are made of. We always
spoke of him as " Gergan the Translator,5'" borrowing the term